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DETAILED ACTION 

1. Claims 1, 2, 4-9, 1 1-16, 18, and 19 have been examined. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC §102 

(e) the invention was described in (1) an application for patent, published under section 122(b), by another filed 
in the United States before the invention by the applicant for patent or (2) a patent granted on an application for 
patent by another filed in the United States before the invention by the applicant for patent, except that an 
international application filed under the treaty defined in section 351(a) shall have the effects for purposes of this 
subsection of an application filed in the United States only if the international application designated the United 
States and was published under Article 2 1(2) of such treaty in the English language. 

2. Claims 1, 2, 6-8, and 14-15 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 102(e) as being anticipated by 
McFarling, U.S. Patent No. 6,374,349 (as applied in the previous Office Action). 

3. Referring to claim 1, McFarling has taught a method comprising: 

a) providing a first taken/not-taken prediction responsive to an address using a saturating counter 
branch predictor. See column 9, lines 10-16. It has been disclosed that a bimodal predictor 
always provides a prediction. Furthermore, fi*om column 3, lines 1 1-28, the bimodal predictor is 
shown to be an array of saturated counters. 

b) providing (1) a second taken/not-taken prediction responsive to the address resulting in a hit in 
a local branch history table, and (2) a hit/miss indication for the address. See column 9, lines 18- 
24, and Fig. 10. Note in Fig. 10 that the hit indication controls which prediction is propagated 
through the multiplexer. 

c) selecting for the address one of (1) the second prediction if the indication is a hit, and (2) the 
first prediction if the indication is a miss. Again, see column 9, lines 10-24, and Fig. 10. If a 
history-table miss occurs, the counter prediction will be used. On the other hand, if a history- 
table hit occurs, the history table prediction will be used. 
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d) updating a replacement field for a matching entry in the local branch history table only if the 
first prediction is incorrect, indicating that the entry is used to make a prediction. See column 9, 
lines 45-52. When the first prediction from the bimodal predictor (saturating counter predictor) 
is correct, the corresponding entry in the history table is not updated. Therefore, replacements 
would only occur when the first prediction is incorrect. 

4. Referring to claim 2, McFarling has taught a method as described in claim 1 . McFarling 
has further taught hashing the address prior to indexing at least one of the saturating counter 
branch predictor and the local branch history table. See column 3, lines 12-16, and column 4, 
lines 15-19. Recall that hashing is simply the function of converting a value (in this case, the 
branch instruction address) into a value used for locating corresponding data in a structure (in 
this case, the saturating counter predictor and the local history predictor). In the system of 
McFarling, a portion of a full branch instruction address is used to access a prediction entry in a 
corresponding structure would be considered hashing. 

5. Referring to claim 6, McFarling has taught a processor comprising: 

a) an instruction pointer (IP) generator capable of providing an address. See column 3, lines 12- 
16. Note that McFarling makes reference to a program counter, which performs the same 
function as an IP generator (i.e. they both provide an address at which an instruction will be 
fetched). 

b) saturating counter branch prediction (SCBP) logic having an input coupled to the IP generator 
and capable of providing a first taken/not-taken prediction at an output responsive to the address. 
See column 9, lines 10-16. It has been disclosed that a bimodal predictor always provides a 
prediction. Furthermore, from column 3, lines 1 1-28, the bimodal predictor is shown to be an 
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array of saturated counters. Furthermore, column 3, lines 12-16, explain that the SCBP logic is 
coupled to the program counter (IP generator). 

c) local branch history prediction (LBHP) logic having an input coupled to the IP generator and 
capable of providing (1) a second taken/not-taken prediction at an output responsive to the 
address resulting in a hit, and (2) a hit/miss indication for the address, wherein the LBHP logic 
includes at least one local branch history table to provide a taken/not-taken history in response to 
a hit. See column 9, lines 18-24, and Fig. 10. Note in Fig. 10 that the hit indication controls 
which prediction is propagated through the multiplexer. Also, in column 4, lines 15-19, 
McFarling has explained that the local history table is indexed based on a portion of the branch 
instruction address. Therefore, the local history table is also coupled to the EP generator. It 
should be realized that the LBHP includes at least one local branch history table to provide a 
taken/not-taken history in response to a hit. From Fig. 10, it can be seen that the tag/history data 
is stored in one table 100 and the prediction (CNT) is stored in a second table. The most 
significant bit of CNT is used to make a taken/not-taken prediction. 

d) a mukiplexer having an input coupled to the outputs of the SCBP and LBHP logic and a select 
input coupled to receive the hit/miss indication and in response provide (1) the second prediction 
if there is a hit and (2) the first prediction if there is a miss. See Fig. 10 and note that the 
multiplexer has inputs fi-om both the SCBP (104) and LBHP (104) and that one of the inputs is 
chosen based on the hit signal that is used as a select line for the multiplexer. See column 9, 
lines 10-24 for further explanation, 

e) entry replacement logic to update a replacement field for a matching entry in the at least one 
table only if the first prediction is incorrect. See column 9, lines 45-52. When the first 
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prediction from the bimodal predictor (saturating counter predictor) is correct, the corresponding 
entry in the history table is not updated. Therefore, replacements would only occur when the 
first prediction is incorrect. 

6. Referring to claim 7, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 6. 
McFarling has further taught address hash logic coupled between the IP generator and the inputs 
of the SCBP and LBHP logic to provide a plurality of index values to at least one of the SCBP 
and LBHP logic. Again, as discussed in column 3, Unes 12-16, and column 4, lines 15-19, the 
prediction logic is provided an index by performing a truncation hashing fijnction. More 
specifically, it has been taught (in the above passages) that the prediction logic receives a certain 
amount of low order branch instruction address bits as an index instead of the entire address. 
Therefore, the subset of wires used to carry the index from the IP generator to the prediction 
logic is address hash logic that performs a truncation algorithm. This logic transforms an initial 
value (branch instruction address) into another value used for locating corresponding data in a 
structure (SCBP and LBHP). 

7. Referring to claim 8, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 6. 
McFarling has further taught that the SCBP logic includes a bimodal predictor. See column 9, 
lines 10-24. 

8. Referring to claim 14, McFarling has taught an apparatus comprising: 

a) means for providing an address of at least one instruction. See column 3, lines 12-16. Note 
that McFarling makes reference to a program counter, which performs the same function as an IP 
generator (i.e. they both provide an address at which an instruction will be fetched). 
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b) means for providing a first taken/not-taken branch prediction based upon the current state of a 
state machine and responsive to the address. See column 9, Hnes 10-16. It has been disclosed 
that a bimodal predictor always provides a prediction. Furthermore, from column 3, lines 1 1-28, 
the bimodal predictor is shown to be an array of saturated counters. Saturated counters are state 
machines in that they fiinction differently when in different states. See Fig. 2. 

c) local branch history prediction (LBHP) logic having an input coupled to the address providing 
means and capable of providing (1) a second taken/not-taken prediction at an output responsive 
to the address resulting in a hit, and (2) a hit/miss indication for the address, wherein the LBHP 
logic includes at least one local branch history table to provide a taken/not-taken history in 
response to a hit. See column 9, lines 18-24, and Fig. 10. Note in Fig. 10 that the hit indication 
controls which prediction is propagated through the multiplexer. Also, in column 4, lines 15-19, 
McFarling has explained that the local history table is indexed based on a portion of the branch 
instruction address. Therefore, the local history table is also coupled to the IP generator. It 
should be realized that the LBHP includes at least one local branch history table to provide a 
taken/not-taken history in response to a hit. From Fig. 10, it can be seen that the tag/history data 
is stored in one table 100 and the prediction (CNT) is stored in a second table. The most 
significant bit of CNT is used to make a taken/not-taken prediction. 

d) a multiplexer having an input coupled to the outputs of the first prediction means and the 
LBHP logic and a select input coupled to receive the hit/miss indication and in response provide 
(1) the second prediction if there is a hit and (2) the first prediction if there is a miss. See Fig. 10 
and note that the multiplexer has inputs fi-om both the SCBP (104) and LBHP (104) and that one 
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of the inputs is chosen based on the hit signal that is used as a select line for the muhiplexer. See 
column 9, lines 10-24 for further explanation. 

e) means for updating a replacement field for a matching entry in the at least one table only if the 
first prediction is incorrect. See column 9, lines 45-52. When the first prediction fi-om the 
bimodal predictor (saturating counter predictor) is correct, the corresponding entry in the history 
table is not updated. Therefore, replacements would only occur when the first prediction is 
incorrect. 

9. Referring to claim 15, McFarling has taught an apparatus as described in claim 14. 
Furthermore, claim 15 is rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 2. Note 
that hashing and encoding perform the same operation in that a starting value (branch instruction 
address) is transformed into another value (index to prediction logic). 



Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 

10. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 
obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 

11. Claim 4 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over McFarling, as 
applied above, in view of Hennessy and Patterson, Computer Architecture - A Quantitative 
A pproach, 2"^ Edition (herein referred to as Hennessy). 



12. 



Referring to claim 4, McFarling has taught a method as described in claim L 
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a) Furthermore, it is inherent that an instruction for which a prediction is made would have been 
fetched at the corresponding address. This concept is also supported in column 3, lines 12-16. 
The bits that are used to index the predictors are taken from an address that is stored in the 
program counter (PC). The PC is a register that is used to store a pointer to a location in memory 
from which an instruction is fetched. 

b) In addition, McFarling has taught that if the instruction is a branch, a determination as to 
whether the branch is taken or not-taken will not be available until the instruction has progressed 
beyond a decode stage. See column 1, lines 33-36, and note that the outcome of the branch is 
unknown until after the branch is executed. Since execution inherently follows decoding, the 
branch determination is not known until the instruction has progressed beyond the decode stage. 

c) Finally, although it is inherent that McFarling' s system decodes fetched instructions (in order 
to determine what operation would be performed), McFarling has not explicitly taught that at 
least one of the first and second predictions is available when the at least one instruction is being 
decoded. However, Hennessy has shown the state of a pipeline that implements branch 
prediction. See Figure 3.26 on page 167. Note that during the decode stage (ID) of the branch 
instruction, the predicted instruction (Instruction i+1) is being fetched in the fetch stage (EF). In 
order for the predicted instruction to be fetched during the decode stage of the branch instruction, 
the prediction must be available when the branch is being decoded. It can be seen that the 
pipeline is kept full and free of stalls through the use of branch prediction. Furthermore, from 
column 1, lines 49-56, McFarling has explained that the purpose of a branch prediction scheme 
is to keep the pipeline full and free from stalls, which in fact is supported by the teachings of 
Hennessy. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of 
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the invention to make the at least one of the predictions available when the at least one 
instruction is being decoded. This will ensure that the pipeline will stay fiill, as is desired by 
McFarHng, It should be fiirther noted that the scheme taught by Hennessy does not only apply to 
a system in which branch outcomes are known at the end of the decode stage. This can be 
reaHzed since McFarHng has taught a taken/not-taken prediction scheme in which branch 
outcomes are unknown until after the branch executes (column 1, lines 33-45). The general idea 
of such a prediction scheme is to keep the pipeline fiill regardless of when the branch outcome is 
"officially" known, and if the prediction is available while the branch is being decoded, then the 
next instruction can be fetched without stalling. 

13. Referring to claim 5, McFarling in view of Hennessy has taught a method as described in 
claim 4. If the at least one instruction is a branch, then: 

a) it is inherent that the method further comprises determining a target address of the branch. If a 
target address were not determined for a conditional branch, then the system would not know 
where to fetch the next instruction from when the branch is predicted taken. 

b) it is inherent that the method further comprises loading an instruction pointer generator with 
the target address if at least one of the first and second predictions indicates that the branch is to 
be taken. In order to fetch the target instruction of a predicted-taken branch, the target address 
must be loaded into the IP generator (also known as the program counter (PC)). The IP 
generator (PC) is a register that is used to store a pointer to a location in memory from which an 
instruction is fetched. For the applicant's benefit, please see Hennessy, page 162 and Figure 

3 .22 on page 163. From the figure it can be seen that the PC (IP generator) is loaded with the 
output of a multiplexer. Inputs to the multiplexer include the next instruction address and the 
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target address (which is outputted by the ADD logic in the ID stage of the pipeline). If the target 
address were not stored in the IP generator (PC), then the target instruction could not be fetched 
from instruction memory (as shown in Figure 3.22 of Hennessy). 

14. Referring to claim 1 1, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 6, 
Furthermore, the processor of claim 1 1 performs the method described in claim 4. Therefore, 
claim 1 1 is rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 4. 

15. Referring to claim 12, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 1 1 . 
Furthermore, the processor of claim 12 performs the method described in claim 5. In addition, it 
should be realized from the rejection of claims 4 and 5 that the decode stage taught by Hennessy 
has the ability to determine a target address. See Figure 3.22 on page 163. Therefore, claim 12 
is rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 5. 

16. Referring to claim 18, McFarling has taught an apparatus as described in claim 14, 
Furthermore, the apparatus of claim 18 performs the method of claim 4. Therefore, claim 18 is 
rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 4. 

17. Referring to claim 19, McFarling has taught an apparatus as described in claim 18. 
Furthermore, the apparatus of claim 19 performs the method of claim 5. Therefore, claim 19 is 
rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 5. 



18. Claims 9 and 16 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
McFarling, as applied above, in view of Gochman et al., U.S. Patent No. 5,842,008 (herein 
referred to as Gochman). 

19. Referring to claim 9, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 6. 
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a) 1) McFarling has taught a single branch history table that provides a tag and a taken/not- 
taken history associated with the tag in response to a hit. See Fig. 10. McFarling has not 
explicitly taught the concept of using multiple branch history tables to provide a tag and a 
taken/not taken history associated with the tag in response to a hit. However, Gochman has 
taught the concept of using muhiple memories that are simultaneously accessed based on an 
index. After each memory produces its respective data, a single value is selected and 
propagated. See Fig.4a and Fig. 5. A person of ordinary skill in the art would have recognized 
that by using multiple memory tables, as opposed to a single table, the number of index bits used 
to access an entry in each bank would be reduced, resulting in a reduction in the amount of 
hardware. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of 
the invention to use multiple branch history tables instead of a single table. 

2) In addition, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of 
the invention to separate the single history table as taught by McFarling into multiple history 
tables since it has been held that making separable where needed is obvious. See Nerwin v. 
Erlichmag 168 USPQ 177 (1969). It should be realized that the single-table system serves the 
same purpose as the multiple-table system in that an index is applied and a corresponding entry 
is selected. Although multiple entries are selected in response to applying an index to multiple 
tables (in Applicant's system), the final result is still only a single entry, as taught by McFarling. 

b) it is inherent that McFarling's system includes compare logic that is connected to the history 
table in order to determine the hit/miss indication. A hit indication is given when the branch 
instruction in question has a corresponding entry in the history table. Therefore, in order to give 
a hit signal, some logic must be used to compare the entries in the table with the current branch 
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instruction. Since McFarling has not taught multiple history tables, it follows that he has not 
taught multiple compare logic units that are connected to those tables. However, if muhiple 
tables were used, as discussed in part (a) above, then it would be inherent that multiple compare 
logic units would be connected to those tables in order to determine if a branch has a 
corresponding entry. 

c) McFarling has not taught a history muhipiexer coupled to each of the plurality of tables to 
provide the history for the hit. However, since McFarling has only taught one table, there is no 
need to multiplex multiple values from multiple tables. On the other hand, if muhiple tables 
were implemented in McFarling' s system, as described in part (a) above, then it would follow 
that a muhiplex system would be needed in order to choose one of the plurality of history values. 
This concept has been taught by Gochman in Fig.4a (component 320) and Fig.5, When each of 
the values are retrieved from the memories, the selection logic determines which value will be 
sent through. Therefore, if multiple tables were used in McFarling 's system, in order to ensure 
only the correct history value is used to make the prediction, it would have been obvious to one 
of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the invention to use a multiplexer to perform the 
selection. 

d) McFarling has taught combinational logic coupled to an output of the history multiplexer to 
provide the second taken/not-taken prediction. See Fig. 10 (prediction line 102 exits from 
combination logic that produces the taken/not-taken signal). Since McFarling has not taught 
multiple history tables and a history multiplexer, it follows that he has not taught combinational 
logic that is connected to a history multiplexer. However, if multiple tables and a history 
multiplexer were used, as discussed in parts (a) and (c) above, then it would follow that the 
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combinational logic would be coupled to an output of the history multiplexer to provide the 
second taken/not-taken prediction. For instance, this concept is also shown in Fig.4a, component 
330, of Gochman, which controls the prediction based on the output of the selection logic. 
Therefore, if multiple tables and a history multiplexer were used, it would have been obvious to 
one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the invention to connect the combinational logic 
taught by McFarling to the output of the history multiplexer since the combinational logic uses 
the history information in order to generate a taken/not-taken prediction. 

20. Referring to claim 16, McFarling has taught an apparatus as described in claim 14. 
Furthermore, claim 16 is rejected for the same reasons set forth in the rejection of claim 9. 

21. Claim 13 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over McFarling, as 
applied above, in view of Rahman et al., U.S. Patent No. 5,805,878 (herein referred to as 
Rahman). 

22. Referring to claim 13, McFarling has taught a processor as described in claim 6. 
McFarling has not explicitly taught that the address points to a cache line having a plurality of 
instructions. However, Rahman has taught the implementation of a cache with multiple 
instructions per cache line. See column 9, lines 17-21. Also, Rahman has suggested in column 
9, lines 23-37, that a benefit of such a feature would be to allow for simultaneous fetching of 
multiple instructions. This would result in less time spent making memory accesses and 
increased instruction-level parallelism, which would result in higher throughput. Therefore, in 
order to increase throughput, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the 
time of the invention to implement a cache that contains a plurality of instructions per cache line. 
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Response to Arguments 

23. Applicant's arguments filed on April 29, 2003, have been fully considered but they are 
not persuasive. 

24. In the remarks, Applicant argues the rejection of claim 1 on pages 9-10, in substance that: 

McFarling "does not teach or suggest updating a replacement field for a matching entry 
in a local branch history table only if a prediction using a saturating counter branch 
predictor is incorrect, indicating that the entry is used to make a prediction." 

25. These arguments are not found persuasive for the following reasons: 

a) In amended claim 1, it is claimed that a replacement field is updated only if the first (global) 
prediction is incorrect. McFarling, in column 9, Unes 45-55, has disclosed that a replacement 
field is not updated if the first (global) prediction is correct. These two can be considered 
equivalents in that with McFarling, if the replacement field is not updated when the first 
prediction is correct, then the replacement field is updated only when the first prediction is 
incorrect (as claimed by applicant). 



26. In the remarks. Applicant argues the rejection of claim 4 on page 1 1, in substance that: 

. .in this particular pipeline (Hennessy), the branch is actually taken or not taken at the 
instruction decode stage. In contrast, applicant has clarified that claim 4 is directed to the 
situation where if the instruction is a branch, a determination as to whether the branch is 
taken or not taken will not be available until the instruction has progressed beyond the 
decode stage. Accordingly, the situation described in Hennessy and cited by the 
examiner is a clearly different scenario where the branch is either taken or not taken at 
the decode stage rather that in a later stage of the pipeline. 

In addition, the particular scenario described in Hennessy is not similar to the techniques 
described in McFarling because in Hennessy the prediction scheme is explicitly assumed 
to predict every branch as not taken, allowing the hardware to continue as if the branch 
were not executed. Accordingly, applicant submits that Hennessy does not fairly teach or 
suggest to one of ordinary skill in the art faced with the mechanisms of McFarling that 
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the timing of the pipeline stages be modified to support the method recited in applicant's 
claim 4." 

27. These arguments are not found persuasive for the following reasons: 

a) This amendment to the claim 4 is anticipated by McFarling in that McFarhng has disclosed, in 
column 1, lines 33-36, that the outcome of a branch instruction is unknown until after the branch 
instruction executes. Since execution inherently follows decoding, the branch outcome is 
unknown until the branch progresses beyond a decode stage (in addition, applicant should note 
that Hennessy has also taught that branch instruction outcomes may not be known until they are 
beyond the decode stage. See Fig.3.21. It should be further noted that the prediction scheme 
taught by Hennessy does not only apply to a system in which branch outcomes are known at the 
end of the decode stage. This can be realized since McFarling has taught a taken/not-taken 
prediction scheme in which branch outcomes are unknown until after the branch executes 
(column 1, lines 33-45). The general idea of such a prediction scheme is to keep the pipeline fijil 
regardless of when the branch outcome is "officially" known, and if the prediction is available 
while the branch is being decoded, then the next instruction can be fetched without stalling, 
thereby maximizing the work done in the pipeline. 

b) Furthermore, it should be realized that the Hennessy reference is used to merely show that a 
branch prediction (in this specific instance, a not-taken prediction) can be provided while the 
branch instruction is in the decode stage so that instructions can be fetched and the pipeline can 
be kept fiill. A person of ordinary skill in the art would have recognized that a taken prediction 
could also be provided at the same stage. Therefore, the Hennessy reference should not be 
viewed as being different from McFarling because it only shows a not-taken prediction. Instead, 
it should be viewed as a reference used to show the advantages of a prediction being made while 
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a branch instruction is in the decode stage. It is in this context that the Hennessy reference 
applies to applicant's claims. 



Conclusion 

28. THIS ACTION IS MADE FINAL. Applicant is reminded of the extension of time 
policy as set forth in 37 CFR 1.136(a). 

A shortened statutory period for reply to this final action is set to expire THREE 
MONTHS fi-om the mailing date of this action. In the event a first reply is filed within TWO 
MONTHS of the mailing date of this final action and the advisory action is not mailed until after 
the end of the THREE-MONTH shortened statutory period, then the shortened statutory period 
will expire on the date the advisory action is mailed, and any extension fee pursuant to 37 
CFR 1. 136(a) will be calculated fi"om the mailing date of the advisory action. In no event, 
however, will the statutory period for reply expire later than SIX MONTHS from the mailing 
date of this final action. 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to David J. Huisman whose telephone number is (703) 305-781 1. 
The examiner can normally be reached on Monday-Friday (8:00-4:30). 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Eddie Chan can be reached on (703) 305-9712. The fax phone numbers for the 
organization where this application or proceeding is assigned are (703) 746-7239 for regular 
communications and (703) 746-7238 for After Final communications. 
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Any inquiry of a general nature or relating to the status of this application or proceeding 
should be directed to the receptionist whose telephone number is (703) 305-3900. 



DJH 

David J. Huisman 
June 9, 2003 




i 



